Contemporary Personalities
he was the most formidable opponent upon issues of fact that I have ever encountered at the Bar.    His speeches lacked the literary quality of those with which   Sir   Edward   Clarke   delighted   his   hearers. They were not, indeed, as formless, and, it must be added, as cheap (from the point of view of the reader) as those with which the late Lord Russell of Killowen garnished   his   advocacy,   without   losing   verdicts, But he was a great  master of the  emotions.    Ek was  a  consummate   judge   of   human   nature.    H* knew exactly the point of view which would appea to a  juryman.    He was never a bully?   A junioj who   appeared  against  him  was   treated  with  th< same respect as a distinguished Leader at the Bar And  always  he  possessed,  like the  great  Erskine the   incommunicable    and   almost    divine   gift   o flinging   his   own   personality   around   his   client5 case,  so   that   it  was   independently fortified   an< enriched without any necessary relation to its ow: deserts.
I cannot speak of Russell's advocacy from pei sonal experience. I never, in fact, heard him c even saw him. But I have read most of his chi( forensic speeches, and whilst I acknowledge that n man can judge of his quality as an advocate wh had not heard him, I still adhere to the opinic that Carson was the greatest advocate the Englis Bar has produced since Erskine. And if all-rour merit is to be examined in this disputable cor parison, it must be admitted that the claims of Lo: Carson become stronger and stronger. Lord Russ< was a complete Parliamentary failure; and, indee in order to obtain audiences who would listen to 1 views upon political subjects he had to make fatig
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